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“ SRHOLD IN YMESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’—Cowper. 





AS SOON AS THE POSTMAN LEFT THE DOOR THE DETECTIVE STEPPED FORWARD. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 


“ Take care of it, Hugh.” 

“ All right, sir; good morning.” 

“ Good morning ;” and Mr. Hugh Randall put on his 
hat, and, passing through the bank, took his way into 
the town with £11,000 under his charge. 

Oh, Hugh, Hugh, did it never occur to you that 
pockets have been picked before now, and that some 
such trifle as a few odd thousands might not come 
amiss to any one who, with limited means of his own, 
was desirous of increasing them at his neighbours’ 
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expense? Whether the thought of danger entered his 
mind or not, Hugh risked it, and went leisurely on his 
way, for Mr. Hugh was one of those people who make a 
point of never being unduly excited. He was frequently 
employed in the execution of such transactions as the 
present between his uncle’s bank and the other banks 
of the city; consequently he felt much at home when, 
on reaching his destination, he marched up to that por- 
tion of the bank counter which was appropriated to 
the business transactions of a multitude of people whose 
surnames happened to fall within the bounds marked out 
by the letters “ L to R.” 
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The elderly and precise clerk who occupied the high 
stool on the opposite side of the counter was almost 
shaken out of his propriety by Hugh's start and ¢on- 
fused exclamation, as, after searching vainly in the depths 
of his pogkets for the precious notes, the fact dawned 
upon him that they were gone, unmistakably gone. 

“ What's the matter, Mr. Hugh ?” “ What is it P’ was 
repeated more than once before his scattered senses were 
recalled, and then the query was only met by another, 
and one which, alas! was not to be so easily answered. 
“ What am I to do?” were the words which he as last 
stammered out. Had any one kindly suggested some 
plan by which he might, without loss of time, have 
shipped himself for the antipodes, no doubt Hugh would 
gladly have adopted it; and perhaps his gratitude would 
have been quite as great had the floor opened and 
swallowed him Up, hiding from his bewildered eyes the 
inquiring faces ground, which seemed to be dancing 
waltzes with the green lamp-shades, to the sound of the 
sovereigns clinking in the little scales. Unfortunately, 
neither ef these fayourable openings presented itself, 
and, in default of either, he returned in the most crest- 
fallen copdition, as fast ag a Hansom cab could carry 
him, to the room which he had left so complacently less 
than an hour before. 

How Hugh managed his confession he could never 
afterwards remember; but nothing could efface the 
recollection of the grave kindness which, amidst hia 
extreme annoyance, his uncle showed towards himself, 
and which was harder ta bear than the sternest re- 
proofs, Half ynconsciously, Hugh felt that even then 
the unele, who had been ga @ father to him, had not 
forgotten the young brother, whose dying message 
from a field of battle had commended the baby-boy 
whom hg had never seen, to a care scarcely less kind 
Once in 


and watchful than his own might have been. 
possession of the facts of the logs, Mr. Randall’s views 
Parra shaped themselves into the definite form of 


“the police station,” whither the hapless steed of the 
patent Hansom was urged by eyery inducement that 
could be afforded by the driver’s whip, to which, but for 
a lingering sense gf propriety, Hugh would fain have 
added the strokes of his umbrella. 

As he and hig uncle were ushered into the inspector’s 
presence, Hugh experienced, to an uncomfortable degree, 
a return of the feclings which years ago possessed him, 
when the discipline of school life brought him inte yn- 
pleasantly ¢lose communication with the head master. 
The inspector was a gentleman who had seen many 
days singe that eventful one on which he rose from the 
inferior pgsition which called for the exhibition of his 
prowess jn whatever field might be afforded by the 
streets for ita display; consequently, hig personal 
appearance had now assumed @ portly dignity much 
in accordance with his more domestic, but doubtless 
immeasurably more elevated, sphere of labour. He had 
apparently been aroused from an afternoon doze by the 
entrance of his visitors; but the air of dull business 
which he had contrived to assume very soon gave place 
to an excitement which he could scarcely conceal under 
a veil of decorous sorrow for Mr. Randall’s loss. Rub- 
bing his hands, he took up his position behind an official- 
looking desk, and proceeded to subject Hugh to a 
rigorous cross-examination upon every particular of the 
theft. Poor Hugh! he began to feel as if the thumb- 
screw itself would be a mild form of treatment com- 
pared with the neatly-turned questions by which the 
inspector made him confess himself guilty of the most 
egregious carelessness in the presence of his uncle, and 
one or two attendant policemen, who he felt were standing 
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behind him open-mouthed with wonderment, in con- 
templation of the phenomenon of a man who, having 
come to years of diseretion, had heen go devoid of com. 
mon sense as to walk down a crowded thoroughfare, in 
the busiest part of the afternoon, with eleven thousand 
pounds in his coa$-tails. The examination—which indeed 
elicited little else—being ended, an ominous silence en. 
sued, broken after a few miuutes by the inspector, who, 
striking his hand on the desk, ejaculated, “I have your 
man,” with a warmth which almost made the two gen- 
tlemen expect to see the flattened form of the thief lying 
upon the desk when the official hand was withdrawn. 
Further explanations put them in possession of the fact 
that a celebrated detective was at the moment in the 
city, nay, in the very police-station itself, having come 
down from London in the course of an investigation in 
which he was engaged; “and,” added the inspector, 
“if any one can find your money, he’s the man.” 

Mr. Taplin soon added his presence to the council of 
war. He was a great contrast to his brother official, 
being rather below the middle height, and of a spare, 
wiry figure; and was, moreover, possessed of sharply- 
gut features and a pair of keen grey eyes, which, without 
the smallest symptom of restlessness, seemed to take in 
to the full everything around. As Hugh glanced from 
the one man to the other, the yision of a bull-dog and a 
greyhound flashed through hig mind, and he instinctively 
camie to a conclusion as to which of the two was the 
more likely to run down the game. His meditations 
were brought to a close by the request for “ particulars,” 
and once more he went through the meagre details, 
which he felt only sufficed to make him an object of pity 
to all beholders, Wasn’t it enough to have made away 
with eleven thousand powns ef other people’s money, 
without having perpetually to refresh his memory on 
the subject? and he felt strongly moved to appropriate 
ip his own case sundry poetical similes of “stags at 

ay,’ “hunted lions,” and so forth; consequently, the 
detective’s assurance of his certainty that the money 
was on its way either to London or America was rather 
crossly received. 

“T don’t see what’s the use of your being certain,” 
he answered, somewhat sharply; “ better say the North 
Pole at once; I should be quite ag likely to find it.” 

Mr. Taplin vouchsafed no other reply than the shadow 
of a smile, showing his pitying sense of the young man’s 
inability to estimate the extent of Acs resources. Ho 
was not one of the people who carry on all their mental 
processes outside their heads, and a silence fell on the 


whole party for several minutes, during which, with 


amazing rapidity of thought, the detective laid his 
schemes, the first step in which was a visit to the 
Post-office just before the bags were made up. 

By that time Hugh’s fit of injured innocence had 
been succeeded by despondency, and he watched with 
extreme anxiety whilst, in accordance with the detective’s 
directions, the registered letters were spread out before 
them. There was a line which bounded even Mr. Taplin’s 
powers; here he might look, but he might not touch. 
As he bent over the letters, Hugh saw a flash of pleasure 
in the grey eye as it rested on an envelope addressed, in 
a scrawling hand, to “Mrs. G. Hopkins, 19, P. Street, 
London.” The detective just laid one finger on it, 
turned to Hugh, and said, with an emphasis which 
carried weight with it, “ Your money is in that letter, 
or it’s gone beyond our reach. You must come up to 
town with me to-night.” 


A few hours later, the two were shooting along the - 


line on their way to London. Now, if there was one 
thing which Hugh Randall hated more than another, it 
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was travelling by night, and with the words “wild 
goose chase” running races with each other in his 
head, he was not likely to look with favour on the pre- 
sent expedition, or to compose himself very tranquilly to 
sleep. ‘The middle-aged gentleman by his side was soon 
snoring sonorously; the old lady at the farther end of 
the carriage began a gentle accompaniment; and Hugh 
was reduced to watching, with some degree of interest, 
the young lady whom she chaperoned, whilst she 
divested herself of her bonnet, and enveloped her brown 
hair in a bewitching arrangement -of blue wool, such 
as he now beheld for the first time in perfection, having 
hitherto only seen the article in a transition state, 
trussed on the knitting-pins with which his sisters 
toiled in anticipation of a bazaar which was to come off 
the following Christmas. But even this little amuse- 
ment was soon denied; for the wearer, evidently being 
disposed to: follow her chaperone’s example and go to 
sleep, Hugh withdrew his eyes, only to meet the per- 
fectly sleepless ones opposite. 
conversation, but Mr. Taplin appeared more disposed 
for meditation, and Hugh sought solace in the contem- 
plation of the same scene reversed, as reflected in the 
window-pane. He grew provoked as time went on, 
and sleep, which reigned undisturbed at the other end 
of the carriage, entirely declined to visit either his com- 
panion or himself. “ Not that I think he wants it,” he 
soliloquised ; ‘‘ I never saw anything like those eyes, so 
terribly wide-awake. I don’t believe a fly could stir in 
the carriage and he not see it. I wonder if he thinks 
that old lady is a ‘case;’ how he looks at her!” In a 
few moments more, Hugh was rushing, in his dreams, 
no more along a material railway, but down a fathom- 
less abyss in pursuit of a Hansom containing a stout 
old lady in a blue head-dress trimmed with bank 
notes, who was being driven to Newgate by Mr. Taplin. 
He awoke, with a start, to encounter the grey eyes 
over which no veil of drowsiness had fallen; and when 
the hours of the weary night had dragged through, and 
a succession of equally unpleasing dreams had given way 
to the cold reality of a London station in the early dawn, 
the detective:;was as perfectly himself as though he 
had enjoyed hours of refreshing sleep, and the ringing 
cheerful voice which proposed a bath and breakfast 
sounded wonderfully fresh and pleasant. 

The curtain next rises upon a trio passing along the 
streets of London. ‘This trio consisted of our two 
friends and the postman in whose beat P. Street 
was situated. By a hasty visit to the district post- 
office, Mr. Taplin had possessed himself of such infor- 
mation as was necessary for his purpose, and having 
given minute directions to the postman, had joined 
him again when he reached the street. All hopes of 
seeing the money had faded from Hugh’s mind again 
and again, but his heart beat faster than usual as 
they turned into the dingy-looking street in which 
the last scene of the play was to be enacted, and 
by the time they reached the door of No. 19, it was 
beating like a sledge hammer. Taplin desired him to be 
quite quiet, and by:a look enforced on the postman the 
remembrance of the directions he had given; for the 
detective was far too canny to risk, by their reiteration, 
the calmness upon which the chance of their being car- 
ried out depended. 

The double knock was quickly answered, and Hugh 
started back almost as if he were the thief, when the 
door opened, only disclosing, however, a rather showy- 
looking woman. Mr. Taplin stood back, just hidden 
from her sight, but in the quiet of the dull street every 
word came distinctly through the frosty morning air. 
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He tried a few scraps of ' 
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“ Registered letter. Can she 
sign the paper P” 

Then the answer: “I am Mrs. Hopkins. 
here.” 

In accordance with his orders, the postman only pro- 
duced the paper, whilst apparently searching in his 
pouch for the letter. Mrs. Hopkins took the bait most 
satisfactorily, walked away, and after a few moments of 
suspense the anxious listeners heard her footsteps as she 
returned with the signed paper and handed it to the 
postman, who then placed the letter in her hand. In 
another moment—-Hugh scarcely knew how, so rapid 
was the change—the postman was doubling round the 
corner of the street, with a well-earned coin in his 
pocket, and Mr. Taplin was in the narrow passage, and 
had snatched the letter from its owner’s hand. As 
Hugh pressed up to his side, he tore open the seal, and 
the rustling notes lay in his hand! Hugh could scarcely 
believe his eyes; but a motion of his companion checked 
the torrent of wonder that was rushing from his lips. 
The unhappy woman had realised something of what 
had happened, and, with a faint cry of “It’s all up with 
us,” fell back against the wall. <A feeling akin to rever- 
ence took possession of Hugh Randall, as, without a 
shade of*triumph in the success of his work, the detective 
supported her inta the shabby parloyr, and laid her on 
the black horse-hair sofa. It was a daring and peril- 
ous move to seize the letter, but his instructions cer- 
tainly led him to run the risk. With a muttered 
“ Are there no womenkind in the house?” he left the 
room, and Hugh heard the firm step sounding along the 
passage, and the clear voice calling at the top of the 
stairs, “ Here, Betty—Susan—whatever your name is, 
where are you?” A slatternly maid-of-all-work answered 
the summons, in no small amazement at the sight of 
two strange gentlemen, and to her charge Mr. Taplin 
left her mistress, whilst he and Hugh assured them- 
selves of the identity and completeness of the notes. 
Mrs. Hopkins soon recovered sufficiently to pour out a 
flood of tears and bewildered lamentations, but with 
calm patience the detective at length drew from her the 
facts which he needed. “Ah,” she cried bitterly, “he 
told me he would make our fortune this time, and I 
should have plenty then. He drank everything he 
made before, the wretch ! and left me here in this miser- 
able hole. But I'll be revenged on him yet.” 

“ Ah, poor thing! poor thing!” remarked the detective 
to Hugh; “there are generally women mixed up in this 
sort of thing. Money stolen in thig sort of way is 
almost always sent to women. I suppose they think it 
is not so likely to be suspected.” 

As they left the room, when Mr. Taplin had made 
such arrangements as suited his good will and pleasure, 
he desired Hugh to look at a photograph hanging in a 
frame over the chimney-piece, and no sooner were they 
in the street than, with the wonder with which one 
watches yards of many-coloured ribbon drawn out from 
a conjurer’s ears, Hugh beheld issuing from Mr, Taplin’s 
pocket-book the duplicate of the carte. “That's the 
man,” observed Mr. Taplin at last, with a ring of triumph 
even in his calm voice, “after whom I came down to 
your parts. Strange, now, isn’t it? That was a little 
matter which took place weeks ago, and we were alto- 
gether off the scent. Well, we got on a new track early 
‘this week, and I went down, believing, if I caught my 
bird anywhere, it would be there. Then your business 
turned up, and, like a flash, it crossed my mind that in 
finding out the one I should just be carrying on the 
work I came after. I can’t in any way account for it, 
but that was my impression; and you see how true if 
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was. I knew enough of the fellow I was after to be 
pretty sure that, if your notes were in his hands, they 
would either come to town or go direct to America. 
But it was just a toss up between the two; and I should 
have been altogether at sea if it hadn’t been for seeing 
this letter at the office. When I saw ‘ Mrs. Hopkins,’ 
I was as sure as that I was a living man that the money 
was there, for I knew ‘ Hopkins’ was one of my man’s 
aliases, though he was going by another name when he 
did the bit of work about which I went north. It was 
a queer thing seeing the photograph which I had to 
trace him by, and which had gone about in my pocket 
these few weeks till I knew the face as well as my own, 
hanging up over that poor thing’s fireplace.” 

And so Hugh Randall went home again, not grudging 
his five hundred miles’ journey, inasmuch as he carried 
with him eleven thousand pounds—but not in his coat 
pocket. 





THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 


BY AN. OLD QUI-HYE. 


X. BATS—DOMESTIC QUADRUPEDS: THE HORSE, THE ASS, AND 
THE HOG, 

Tue “ flying-foxes” (Pteropus Edwardi) are gigantic 
bats, from four to five feet in expanse of wings, which 
subsist exclusively on such fruits as grow upon trees, of 
which they are most gluttonous devourers. During the 
day they congregate in great numbers upon lofty trees, 
especially Casuaring, which they regularly frequent, 
hanging conspicuously from the smaller branches by 
their strongly-hdoked hind-claws, with the head down- 
ward; and all day long there is much snarling and 
cackling going on amongst some of the members of the 
flock. In some places the assemblage of these nocturnal 
creatures is immense. Towards evening they sally 
forth to their feeding-places—often many miles distant 
—a long irregular succession of them passing overhead, 
at various altitudes, for perhaps an hour together, with a 
slow and steady winnowing movement of the wings; their 
mode of flight being thus very different from the rapid and 
flickering movements in the air of the generality of 
other bats. As night advances, they scatter about a 
good deal, and find their way home about day-dawn. 
They have a rank and disagreeable odour; but this re- 
sides in the skin only; and there are low-caste natives 
who capture them in nets and eat them, though there is 
little flesh upon them besides the pectoral muscles. 
When driving, one darkish evening, along an unfre- 
quented country road, the writer’s horse and buggy 
were entangled in a net set across the road for these 
animals; well that the horse was quiet, and a knife 
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was handy to set him and the conveyance free, much to 
the disgust, no doubt, of the proprietor of the net, who 
had taken so unwarrantable a liberty with the public 
thoroughfare. When at rest these animals envelop 
themselves with the membrane of their wings, so that 
no part of the body and head are visible; and a mother 
will also thus enfold and conceal her single offspring, 
Upon the whole, they feed much more upon the produce 
of various jungle trees than upon cultivated fruits; 
though it is quite necessary to protect certain of the 
latter (as especially the lichi) from their ravages, which 
is done by putting nets over the trees; and other 
marauders of the kind are, at the same time, kept 
off, and a crow or two occasionally captured. 
Insect-eating bats are also very numerous, and in 
considerable variety, including several strongly-marked 
generic types of these animals which are foreign to 
Europe. Certain of the smaller bats come much into 
rooms through the open windows, when people are at their 
evening dinner, and fly harmlessly about, without being 
at all attracted by the lights. One remarkable kind of 
bat (Megaderma lyra), about a foot in expanse of its 
exceedingly voluminous wing-membranes, preys occa- 
sionally on other bats, first sucking their blood, fastening 
upon them behind the ear; and it also devours small 
frogs, and seizes large nocturnal grasshoppers and 
crickets. We have come upon these curious “ bats of 
prey” in sundry very different situations ; and once a 
whole host of them emerging from a deep well, several 
of which were captured with an insect-net. Occasion- 
ally a number of them will resort to a verandah, and 
the bones of frogs and rejected parts of large insects 
are found under their place of retreat. Some of the 


Indian bats are most vividly coloured—black contrasted 
with bright orange-red, reminding one of some beautiful 


moth; but these are jungle species, beings of wonderful 
beauty when they are seen fresh, and not as desiccated 
skins, such as we here view them in museums. A great 
deal might be said about the various forms of insect- 
eating bats; but people in general do not discriminate 
them, and not afew persons have silly prejudices against 
the whole tribe. There is one small fruit-eating bat 
(Cynopterus marginatus), about a foot across the wings, 
which has a great penchant for plantains or bananas, 
and also for guavas; and its flight is altogether unlike 
that of the large flying-fox, being particularly light, 
vibratory, and rapid. One very diminutive kind (Scoto- 
philus coromandelianus), which is about the very com- 
monest of all, is capable of a speed of flight which is 
truly wonderful, hardly to be'followed by the eye when 
an attempt is made to strike it down with a switch, as 
it flickers about a room; and its capability of prolonged 
endurance of such excessively rapid movements is equally 
astonishing. 

Of the common domestic quadrupeds we have already 
mentioned the dogs and cats; and a column or two may 
now be devoted to the herbivorous species. Of the 
horse little need be said. The animals ridden or driven 
by Europeans, and by the wealthier classes of every race 
and creed, are almost exclusively imported, or of im- 
ported blood, entirely or chiefly. A quarter of a century 
ago the Arab much predominated, and stud-bred horses 
(i.e., from the Government studs), which also have 4 
good deal of the Arab in their composition; and 4 
gelding was never seen. Hardly any Arabs are now 
used about Calcutta, their place being supplied by the 
“ Walers,” as they are commonly designated—animals 
imported from New South Wales, which do not differ 





from the same class of horses in this country. The 
hugo dray-horse is unknown, or any more strongly-built 
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nag than an ordinary carriage horse, the humped bul- 
lock being the animal universally employed for heavy 
draught purposes. His Majesty George 1v presented 
the famous “ Lion of the Punjab,” Runjeet Singh, with 
a superb dray-horse, and could not have sent a more 
acceptable present. It was long the wonder of the 
country, and, decorated with splendid and costly trap- 
pings, is used to form a conspicuous object in grand 
processions. The ordinary native pony, or “ta . is a 
miserable, half-starved, and ungainly-looking creature 
for the most part, but capable of wonderful endurance 
upon meagre fare. It is no uncommon occurrence for a 
pair of them to be driven from Calcutta to Barrackpore, 
a distance of sixteen miles, and back on the same 
day, which is much more than can be accomplished 
by ordinary full-sized horses in India. When well fed, 
and groomed properly from an early age—a good selec- 
tion being of course made to begin with—it is truly 
surprising how much the appearance of a common 
Bengali tat can be improved; but no attention whatever 
is paid to the breeding of them, or, without having 
recourse to any crossing, 2 much superior stock might 
be established, hardy in the extreme, and pre-eminently 
suited to the country and climate. The ¢azi is a much 
finer indigenous race of good-sized pony, or small 
horse, which supplies the ordinary mount of the cavalry 
of the native states; but they are headstrong and 
terribly vicious, requiring a most formidable bit by 
which to hold them in subjection. 

What are commonly known as Burmese ponies in 
India are in all respects admirable and useful animals. 
They are sturdy and handsome in appearance, well 
up to carry the weight of an ordinary man, re- 
markably fast trotters, and, as usual with ponies, are 
capable of a great deal more endurance than full-sized 
horses. These ponies are bred in the independent 
Shan states, and only geldings and a few mares are 
brought even to the provinces of British Burmah. The 
writer has seen a batch of some dozens of these excellent 
Shan ponies arrive at Maulmain from the far interior, 
and remarked that some few of them, of a dun or 
donkey colour, exhibit conspicuous zebra-markings on 
the limbs, and more or less of a cross-stripe upon the 
withers, additional to a black line along the back. These 
very curious markings are also rarely seen, to a greater 
or less extent, on Bengali tats, and in other very different 
races, as the Cutch horse of Western India, and the 
“eel-backed dun” of this country and other parts of 
Europe. The Shan ponies, however, are mostly bays, 
and are occasionally, though rarely, grey and dapple. 
They are remarkably full-crested, and show no sort of 
approximation to the donkey in their form, as is equally 
the case in the other instances in which the asinine cross 
is exhibited upon the nobler quadruped. 

The ass in India is excessively small and degenerate, 
heing as inferior to the donkey of this country as the 
latter is to the superb asses of the countries bordering 
on the Levant. The little Indian guddhas, as they are 
called, are generally very much “cat-hammed,” as, 
indeed, are also many of the taf-ponies, which probably 
results from their being put to labour when too young. 
The donkey is exceedingly despised by the natives of 
India, and the use of them is confined to the “ Dhobies,” 
or washermen. Some really fine donkeys were taken 
to Calcutta from South America, about the time of the 
mutiny ; but any native, not of the Dhoby caste, would 
consider it a disgrace to ride or drive one, although a 
good breed of ass would undoubtedly be well adapted 
for the country. There are always a number of small 
donkeys to be seen on the Calcutta esplanade, which are 
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regardless of the fiercest sun, and betray the original 
desert origin of their species by evincing a preference 
for the dusty road, upon which they are partial to rolling. 
In like manner the original mountain haunts of a goat 
are indicated by the strong propensity of that animal, 
however young, to climb and stand on heights when- 
ever it has the opportunity. 

The original wild ass, it may be remarked, of which a 
fine example may at present be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, is a native of N.E. Africa, 
and it has some black bars on the limbs, especially 
upon the joints; the same are seldom seen in the domestic 
donkeys of northern Europe, but they are of common 
occurrence in the diminutive guddhas of India. The 
so-called wild asses of Asia, of three different kinds, all 
of which may likewise be seen alive in the Zoological 
Gardens, are quite distinct from the true ass, whether 
wild or domestic, and have not the same discordant 
bray, their voices being more like that of a mule. It 
may be added that mules are not commonly bred in 
India, though small pony or tat mules are seen 
occasionally, especially in parts of the upper provinces. 
As a rule, all domestic animals are left to breed anyhow, 
with no more important exception that we happen to 
remember than that of the different varieties of fancy 
pigeons. 

The domestic pig is a disgusting animal in all hot 
countries, where suffered to roam as it lists, and to pick 
up whatever it can find, so that it takes its place among 
the four-footed scavengers, feeding sometimes with the 
pariah dogs and the vultures. The detestation in which 
this animal is held by the Mohammedan population 
is beyond all expression, and it is kept chiefly by 
Hindus of a low caste, as especially by the “ chumars,” 
or workers in skins and leather, and also by Chinamen, 
where the latter exist in any number. Most Europeans 
in India share in the prejudice against the pig, and, in 
deference to general opinion, when an exhibition of 
domestic animals was held in Calcutta a few years ago, 
with a view to promoting improvement in the breeds of 
them, the hog was alone inadmissible. Yet the wild hog is 
an exceedingly clean feeder, and spearing the wild boar 
from horseback is one of the most exciting sports of the 
country, and about the most dangerous to follow; for 
many a noble horse has been ripped to death by the for- 
midable tusks of this animal, and its speed at the first 
burst from cover is such as to tax the energies of a 
first-class Arab. 

In the upper provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
we have seen domestic pigs (little altered from the 
wild race of the country) careering playfully about a 
field at a pace which would considerably astonish people 
who are accustomed only to the tame pigs of this 
country. The chief consumers of fresh pork in India 
are the dark-skinned Indo-Portuguese, who form a con- 
siderable portion of the lower classes of the Christian 
population. When Europeans indulge in it, they are 
generally particular about the “education” of the 
animal. Certain wealthy Chinamen in Calcutta are 
owners ef considerable herds of swine, and prepare lard 
for exportation to the Mauritius. No pig can ever be 
too fat for the palate of a Chinaman; and it may be 
remarked that wherever the Spaniards or Portuguese 
have left their descendants, whether in the Old World 
or the New, and however hot the climate, as in India or 
Malacca, the Philippine Islands or the Brazils, the flesh of 
the pig is extensively consumed; and it appears to agree 
well enough with the eaters of it, notwithstanding all 
that has been written about the unwholesomeness of 
pork in a hot climate. 
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BY AN OLD SAILOR. 
Tere has been much advice given to emigrants about 
the many plates offered them for homes, the occupations 
they should follow on reaching their destination, the 
manner they should dress, what they should eat, and 
many other subjects; but as yet I have read but little 
about emigrant ships and the people aboard of them. 

A majority of emigrants who leave the shores of the 
Old World are people whose brains have for the best part 
of their lives been subjected to the influence of country 
air, the effect of which is to produce a verdant behaviour 
on board ship very amusing for sailors to witness. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written of the 
colonies, America, and other places competing for the 
possession of emigrants, and the advice so freely given 
as to the way those places should be reached, there 
exists amongst those who wish to migrate an amazing 
amount of ignorance of everything connected with 
foreign places. Most of them depart from their native 
land with the pleasing delusion that their superior in- 
telligence must secure easy success when brought into 
opposition to those who have long resided far from the 
great centres of civilisation, “This belief is necessary 
for a pleasant voyage to all on first leaving their native 
land. Little do they imagine that on reaching their 
destination they will have almost everything to learn, 
and to begin anew the first lessons of experience in 
life, commencing with the voyage. 

Emigrants at sca, when of a class superior to the com- 
mon labourers who can neither read nor write, are 
generally afflicted with a mania for “keeping a log.” 
For weeks there may be nothing to be seen but the blue 
sky above, the broad surface of the ocean all around, and 
the same familiar faces upon the floating home they 
cannot leave. Yet apparently sea life is to them so 
full of events that memory cannot retain them without 
the assistance of a “log.” 

I have been favoured with a perusal of many of the 
interesting accounts of “ inconsiderable trifles,” and can 
give many extracts from them from memory. 

The following are fair specimens of an emigrant’s 
log :— 

Me June 20th, 1863.—Lat. 17° 20'N.; 


long. 31° 12! 
W. Saw a vessel; probably homeward bound, Pea 


soup and pork for dinner. Ate alittle of it and finished 
reading ‘ Frank Leighton; or, Life in Australia.’ ” 

“ June 30th.—Lat. at noon ; long. A cry of 
*A whale! a whale!’ Every one rushed up from below 
to learn that the cry was a false alarm. ‘ Bully soup’ and 
rice for dinner. Fair breeze. Saw some flying fish.” 

“ July —.—Cloudy and no observation. Drew rations 
in the morning. Strong gale and the sea very lumpy. 
Laid in my bunk nearly all day.” 

On a vessel carrying three hundred emigrants, from 
twenty-five to fifty volumes will be written, cach page of 
which will be similar to the samples 1 have given. 

On leaving England for some far-away land, a majo- 
rity of emigrants think they are going to a place where 
none of the luxuries, and but few of the necessaries, of 
life can be procured, and they often “ carry coals to New- 
castle,” by encumbering themselves with property that 
can be procured much cheaper in the land to which they 
are going. I hayeseen a woman bring a chest of tea 
to America, and at a time when the article might have 
been procured in New York for less than half the money 
paid for it in Liverpool. After the tea had been landed, the 
woman had paid two import duties onit. I have known 
a blacksmith to take his tools from a midland county of 
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England to Chicago, in the State of Illinois. He did 
not know that the Yankees had enongh ingenuity for 
making anvils and hammers, or that merchants can 
transport those things from one part of the world to 
another much cheaper than an emigrant can afford to 
take the care, risk, and expense of doing the same 
thing. 

Tn some respects emigrant-ships resemble a country 
village, or rather the inhabitants of both have traits in 
common. Accustomed to seeing each other daily for 
several weeks, each learns something of the affairs of 
others, and, having but little else to do, they will gossip, 
Amongst so many, all living under the same deck, there 
must be a few who have the disposition to cause a little 
relief to the monotony of a long voyage by engendering 
animosity amongst others. Before the end of the voyage 
these people are generally found out, and have a few 
weeks to pass with daily evidence that they have earned 
the profound contempt of their fellow-passengers. 

A peculiarity in the opinions of emigrants—especially 
of the females—at which I have seen many sailors 
amused, is their horror at witnessing a burial at sea, 
That a body should be thrown into the water without 4 
coffin is, in the opinion of the women, nothing less 
than a right-down barbarous custom, such as no others 
but sailors would be guilty of instituting. The Irish 
females appear to have a greater horror of this form of 
burial than any others. I have seen a sailmaker, on going 
down to prepare a body for “a wide and wandering 
grave,” driven up from below by a crowd of women, who 
would not consent that a relative and friend should be 
thrown overboard, as they said, “just like anydog.” Tho 
sailmaker had to procure assistance, and take the body 
from them by force. 

Another peculiarity in the conduct of passengers, 
amusing to sailors, is their intense eagerness to get 
ashore, and their premature preparations for it. When 
within two days’ sail of any mainland to which a 
ship may be destined, a certain quantity of cable is 
always hauled up from the lockers, in making prepara: 
tions for bringing the vessel to anchor when necessary. 
This and other acts of putting the vessel in order for 
the reception of the port officers, is generally a signal 
for many of the passengers to prepare for going ashore. 
Razors, “ boiled shirts,” and best “togs” are in request, 
and many hours are passed in the most painful suspense 
and impatience. 

I was once aboard of a ship taking emigrants to Vic- 
toria, Australia. Late one afternoon we arrived in sight 
of Port Philip Heads, the entrance of Hobson’s Bay. 
Expecting to anchor off Sandridge, two miles from 
Melbourne, some time in the night, the passengers were 
congratulating themselves on the certainty of going 
ashore, and having a beef-steak for breakfast in the 
morning. The tide and wind were against our passing 
through the heads in the evening, and before midnight 
a gale arose that compelled us to put out to sea for room. 
We were ten days before again arriving in sight of the 
entrance to Hobson’s Bay. The disappointment and 
impatience of the emigrants at this cruel delay appa- 
rently afforded some compensation to the crew for the 
disappointment of being themselves delayed in their 
anticipations of getting ashore. 

Owing to the avarice of shipowners, emigrants were 
once subjected to many unnecessary annoyances. Their 
desire to make the most money in the least time pos- 
sible, created abuses that have called for legislation to pre- 
vent their recurrence. A passage-ship is now registered 
to carry but a certain number of people, according to its 
tonnage; and there are proper officers at the port of 
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embarkation to see that this rule is enforced, and that 
a sufficient quantity of food and water is placed aboard 
to last for the completion of the voyage, under the most 
unfavourable circumstances likely to happen. 

Each vessel must also be manned by a crew adequate 
to the work of handling it, and must carry “a duly- 
qualified surgeon,” a sufficient number of boats, a fire- 
engine, some lime-juice, and other things thought neces- 
sary for the preservation of the lives and securing the 
health and comfort of the passengers. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done, there is much 
room for improvement. It is true that, in the ships 
chartered by the Government commissioners for the con- 
veyance of emigrants to the colonies, the single of both 
sexes are kept in separate apartments; but families are 
huddled together, and the isolation of one family from 
another is far from being what it should be. In some 
of the emigrant-ships between Europe and America, 
people of all ages, male and female, may be seen in one 
apartment, in open bunks, where there is no more atten- 
tion paid to privacy than can be found in twenty or 
thirty large families all occupying one large room. 

In few emigrant-ships sailing from Europe have I seen 
a proper attention paid to that respect any civilised 
person should have for himself and others. Very shame- 
less and itimodest indeed must that young woman be 
who cin take a voyage in some emigrant vessels as a 
second ot third rate passenger, and not lose a portion 
of that self-respect and modesty that should be common 
to all. I aim sure that there are many families leaving 
their native land, whose members, did they know of the 
cruel annoyatices to which they would be subjected on 
the voyage, wotild have remained at home. ‘These 
people, however, seldom make complaints. They will 
“ suffer aiid be strong,” with the hope that the voyage 
will some time be over. 

There is another class who do complain, but not of 

anything for which they have any just cause. They are 
the lowest class of voluntary emigrants from all countries 
—people for whom any accommodation is thought good 
enough, and for whom other poor but respectable people 
have to suffer in consequence of being found in their 
company. I have generally noticed that those pas- 
sengers from America who have been reared on beans 
or “hog and homminy ”—those from the continent of 
Europe who have eaten nothing but: hard black bread 
and “ sauerkraut”—and those from the United Kingdom 
who have lived on herrings, “burgoo,” or potatoes— 
always make the most complaint about the quantity and 
quality of the rations, and seem by their complaints to 
have the most exquisite taste as to the manner their 
food should be cooked. 
_ There is one thing I have noticed on emigrant-ships ; 
it may not be general, but I give my experience :—The 
“ duly-qualified surgeon” on American ships is too 
often some youth, with a little smattering of his profes- 
sion, and unable to obtain a practice on shore. Family 
influence has obtained for him the situation of surgeon 
on a passenger-ship, where he sits at the saloon table, 
escorts the young ladies in their promenades on the 
quarter-deck, and tries to make himself a gentleman. 
The surgeon of an English passenger-ship is too often a 
man well on in years, one who has been unable to obtain 
or to keep any practice in his profession on shore. 

' On two or three occasions, when I have seen the ser- 
vices of a surgeon necessary, I have found them quite 
incapable of fulfilling their duty, either through ignorance 
of the profession or from intoxication. A patient was 
no more safe in their care than he would have been a few 
years ago in the hands of the skipper, with his medicine- 
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chest, and the book apparently written to confuse the 
reader as to the articles in the box, and as to the diseases 
they were supposed to cure. 

Within the last few years, since the greater part of 
the passenger trade has become monopolised by large 


| companies or “great shipowners,” this evil which I used 


to witness has, to a great extent, been done away, and 
the surgeons on most of the favourite passenger-ships 
are of a superior class. 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


THe movements of H.M.S. Galatea are made known 
to the public from official sources, through the medium 
of the press; and no announcement of the day is re- 
ceived with more gratification. This is naturally ac- 
counted for by the personal popularity of the Galatea’s 
captain, and by the interest inspired by the voyage; 
it embracing not merely the naval education of a prince 
of royal blood, so near to the throne, but the cultiva- 
tion of national objects of vast importance to the future 
of England, her foreign alliances and her colonial re- 
lations. The circumnavigation of the globe is not in 
itself a feat of seamanship, as in the days of Cook and 
Vancouver; but the voyage of the Galatea far exceeds 
the precedents of its captain’s grand-uncle, our fourth 
King William, and Canning’s Lord High Admiral (of 
forty years ago). It aims at, and in its spirit is well 
calculated to accomplish the attainment of, much greater 
ends, though involving fewer risks than the voyages of 
the captain’s royal predecessor, who nearly ninety years 
ago entered the navy as a midshipman, and served 
his time in the West Indies and on the American shores. 
What he did as he rose in rank we need not relate, 
except that, a8 captain of the Pegasus, he served under 
Nelson, and formed a strong and lasting friendship with 
the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar. In his devoted 
attachment to the navy, and his anxious labours to pro- 
mote its welfare, the Duke of Clarence set an example 
which there is every hope will be followed by his young 
relative the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Of the details of the voyage of the Galatea the pub- 
lic is likely to have a full record, as there is on board 
a professed photographer (Mr. Brierley), and more than 
one “able pen” to be historiographer of so interesting 
@ page in our naval annals. Meanwhile, there is no 
breach of propriety in telling how private letters speak 
of the Prince-Captain as “ every inch a sailor,” nor in re- 
peating what is thought of him by some who are under 
his command. ‘There is no slovenliness, no self-indul- 
gence, no indulgence to others, inconsistent with the 
duties he has to perform. He is punctual, affable to 
all, and a just but neither a too rigid nor martinet dis- 
ciplinarian, and consequently generally beloved by his 
officers and crew. One seaman’s letter describes him as 
“the model of a captain of her Majesty’s navy,” and 
congratulates her Majesty on having such a son. In 
the hours of relaxation (off duty), H.R.H. is affable and 
genial, and, while addressed as plain “sir,” like other cap- 
tains, expects no deference beyond that due to his naval 
rank. 

Even in dress, we are told, he is a “pink” of the 
naval officer, a matter much looked toon board a Queen’s 
ship; every part of his uniform fitting “like a glove,” 
and, put on a well-made figure, having its due effect. 
Indeed he looks remarkably well, and seems himself to 
have no dislike to the insignia of his captain rank. All 
this, be it observed, is in perfect keeping with the im- 
portant national objects of his mission. It is to afford 
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all over the civilised globe at least a glimpse of Great 
Britain in her compactness, splendour, power, on a 
small scale, indeed, but sufficient to show her desire to live 
on terms of peace and friendship with every nation upon 
the face of the earth; and in obedience to these conside- 
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of doing.” It has been altogether a happy voyage. Yet 
there is nothing human without some alloy. At Rio de 
Janeiro, Mr. Willoughby (son of Lord Middleton), a pro- 
mising young midshipman, was carried off by typhus. 
He died on board the Egmont guardship, to which he had 
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WILLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


rations the Prince most obviously shapes his conduct in 
all things. 

The state boats of the Galatea are sumptuously deco- 
rated, even to the oars, with heraldic arms, crests, and 
monograms. Into whatever port its captain enters he 
hoists the Royal Standard, which demands certain 
observances and salutes from all foreign states, from 
ambassadors, consuls, agents, generals, admirals; in 
short, from every quarter where the glorious flag can be 
seen, and to which there is always, of course, a thunder- 
ing return of compliments and blazing of light, and 
interchange of visits, concerts, fétes, and festivals, to 
leave a@ memorable and amicably cherished impression 
upon the minds of the actors and spectators of these 
stirring scenes. 

Well, our Prince has gone to see the world and make 
a complete acquaintance with his arduous profession, 
and it is well that the world should thus see him, 
putting his Ariel-like circle round the earth, and hap- 
pily dating his last despatches from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where his former visit is still a memorable 
event. 

The Galatea plunges on, more under steam power 
than under sail, as when under ordinary command for 
ordinary service; and, as she “bowls along, frequent 
gun practice seems to tell the waves what she is capable 











(From a photograph.) 


been removed for greater care; and thus, after only ten 
days’ illness, the Prince had to lament the loss of one of 
his companions; “ a fine manly fellow,” and worthy, as 
our correspondence tells, of association with like-hearted 
comrades, some of them also cadets of noble English 
houses. 

On the 2nd of July, when the Galatea crossed the 
line, nothing of Neptune was seen; as the practice of 
this rough and often dangerous ceremony has been left 
off some time, in consequence of the disastrous results 
which frequently followed its inordinate performance. It 
was fortunately so, perhaps, for the pet monkey of the 
ship, who, though he wears a blue jacket and has raade 
the acquaintance of the captain, might not have been 
spared one of these unsavoury condescensions of the 
boisterous courtiers of the rude sea-god. 

According to the programme, Christmas-day is to be 
spent in Wellington, New Zealand. There will be royal 
and loyal cheer in this new capital of “the British Isles 
of the Southern hemisphere.” And, even if the arrival 
should be delayed, and Christmas be spent at sea, there 
will be no lack of good cheer on board the Galatea, 
where on grand occasions there is a splendid ‘ spread ” 
at the captain’s table for invited guests, with the in- 
spiriting performance of a magnificent kilted piper, as 
becomes a Duke of Edinburgh ! 
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THE OLDEST CAF£S IN PARIS. 


Tue demolition of houses now taking place in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Institute,” in Paris, will soon 
cause the disappearance of: the house where coffee was 
first sold in Paris. 

It was not before the year 1669 that coffee was first 
used in France; it was introduced by Soliman Aga, 
Ambassador of the Porte to Louis xiv. In 1672 an 
Armenian, named Pascal, after having tried to sell 
coffee at a stall in the fair of St. Germain, transferred 
his shop to the Rue de Seine, near the quay. It was a 
low, obscure, and rather dirty room, where a few idle 
foreigners and some Knights of Malta used to meet. 
Pascal sold very little coffee, got into difficulties, and finally 
shut up his shop to go and try his fortune in London. 
About that time a little humpbacked fellow, named 
Candiot, might be seen walking through the streets of 
Paris, from morning to night, crying in a shrill and 
nusal voice, “ Coffee, coffee.” In one hand he held a 
chafing-dish, surmounted by a coffee-pot, in the other a 
small fountain filled with water. Those who desired, 
either as a delicacy or for love of novelty, to taste this 
drink, had it brought up to them, and for two sous he 
filled a glass, the sugar being supplied as an extra. 
History does not tell us whether the humpbacked Can- 
diot got rich by this trade. Paris had then no cafés, 
though coffee-houses had existed in London for some 
time. 

Pascal’s want of success had intimidated speculators. 
However, a Sicilian named Francois Procope, who had 
shortly before arrived at Paris, desired to make another 
attempt, and in 1689 he opened a café in the Rue des 
Fosses St. Germain des Prés (now Rue de I’Ancienne 
Comédie), opposite the theatre of the Comédie Frangaise. 


It is still in the same place, and is now the oldest café 


in Paris. Shortly after, a man named Maliban opened 
another café, Rue de Buci, not far from the Abbey St. 
Germain. This Maliban, who was an ingenious, enter- 
prising man, not only gave his guests tobacco to smoke, 
but also offered them to read, gratuitously, the “ Gazette 
de France,” and the “ Mercure.” He sold coffee for two 
sous six deniers the cup. Not long after might be seen 
on the descent of the Pont Neuf, near the “Samaritaine,” 
the café of the widow, which became, before that of Pro- 
cope, the rendezvous of all the literary men, poets, wits, 
and novelists of the period: J. B. Rousseau, Crebillon, 
La Mothe, Saurin, and others, met there daily. One 
day the proprietor of the café quarrelled with her prin- 
cipal clients, the gentlemen ushers, who all of them went 
to Procope’s café, which for a century and a half en- 
joyed a prosperity unexampled in the history of cafés. 

But a revolution now took place in the nature of 
cafés, which was effected by one named Etienne d’Alep. 
He opened, in the Rue St. André des Arts, opposite the 
Pont St. Michel, the first room ornamented with mirrors 
and decorated with marble tables that had ever been 
seen in Paris. This innovation made no little stir, and 
Procope was obliged to come up to the level of this 
unaccustomed luxury. D’Alep’s café became very 
fashionable ; it existed a few years ago at the same place, 
under the name of Café Cuisinier. It has been swept 
away by the new Boulevard St. Michel. 

Such was the origin of cafés in France. In the present 
day they are a social necessity, almost an institution. 
Their history for the last hundred and fifty years would 
occupy several volumes. It would, in fact, be the history of 
Paris. Cafés have been associated with different opinions. 
Tn 1791 and 1792 the Café Procope was revolutionary, 
whilst the Café Foy, in the Palais Royal, was royalist. 
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Afterwards the Girondins had this café, and the Mon- 
tagnards as well. In those days every one was obliged 
to show his cockade, and the bars of the cafés were 
obliged to have a flag hanging over them. Now they 
have no longer flags, nor special political opinions, 
but they are numerous enough. Some years ago it 
was reckoned that there were 3,500 cafés in Paris. Now 
their number must be at least 4,000. Between the 
Madeleine and the Bastille there are 158; and what a 
luxury in ornamentation, what a profusion of gilding, 
what brilliancy of lights, do they display ! 

Much progress has been made since 1672; and what 
would the humpbacked Candiot say if he could see all 
these splendours and riches, including the cafés of the 
Great Exhibition ? 





GLEANINGS AFTER HARVEST HOME; 
OR, A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR. 


Harvest home! The last sheaves nearly of the year will 
have been carried when the reader muses pensively over 
the autumnal heading of this paper.* Yes, a lonely 
gleaner ‘I wander, somewhat out of date you might 
think, among the winter snow-hoary fields, but having 
good warrant for my title and my-employment, by my 
position at the end of this goodly full volume, and at 
the end of this cut and carried year. And to you, my 
friends, sitting by thousands of cosy firesides all over 
the world, shall be brought in, compact and tidy, the 
bundle, whether full or meagre, that is the result of my 
labour. 
* Deem’st thou these saddened scenes have p.easure still? 

Lov’st thou through autumn’s fading realms to stray, 

To see the heath-flower withered on the hill, 

To listen to the wood’s expiring lay, 

‘To note the red leaf shivering on the spray, 

To mark the last bright tints the mountain stain, 

On the waste fields to trace the gleaner’s way, 

And moralise on mortal joy and pain? 

Oh, if such scenes thou loy’st, scorn not the minstrel strain.” 

No, though the minstrel be in this case a humble 
essayist, and no kindling notes of harp or ghittern ac- 
company his unambitious prose. The harvest will have 
been all but carried when the reader receives the bundle, 
but the gleaner (if it is to be ready for delivery) must 
pace the field while some carts yet stand about, and 
while some corn even stands unreaped. Thus there 
may be some rich and ripe ears missing from his hand- 
fuls, that fell, indeed, after his bundle was made up. 
But already there is enough to bend his back in bearing 
this bundle home. 

Last year I walked on the Seashore, gathering the 
wrecks or the treasures left high and dry by the retreat- 
ing tide; and I was then conscious of many shadow- 
forms, that in myriads passed and repassed me as I 
paced along. And now that I have forsaken the sea 
sand for the wide tawny slopes of stubble, shall I find 
myself indeed a “lonely gleaner” ? Nay, very far from 
this : to myself I may seem alone; I can see no other as I 
carefully search up and down the field; but Iam neverthe- 
less aware of many, very many more, a vast unseen multi- 
tude, that indeed crowds the field to overflowing, and yet 
hinders me no whit from going and gleaning whither I 
will. For each is alone also, conscious of others, but seeing 
them not, searching for grains that perhaps none others 
see or know of, bending over blank places that to others 
are richly stored; yes, for each heart knoweth his own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
his joy. Alone, over the field of the old year, gleaning 





* By the Authorrof “‘ My Study Chair,” and ‘The Harvest.of a Quiet 
Eye,” just published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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the memories after the harvest; a gleaning that in- 
cludes (strangely) full ears, and empty husks, flowers 
fresh and withered, poison berries, and thorns that 
handled enter to the quick, and that yet an imperative 
necessity compels to be gathered from the bare field 
and bound up in the bundle: especially must all this be 
at these hours of the ending of the year, when the last 
cart stands in the field, when the last sheaf is piled: on 
it, and the horses strain forward, and the last load be- 
gins to dwindle in the distance, then, O then is the 
busiest time for the gleaners! How busy memory is 
over the empty field, and how continually she stoops 
to gather some relic that none else could see! Poppy 
pleasures, whose petals fell when the flower was grasped ; 
full ears of work for God, or empty husks of labour for 
this vain world merely ; cruel thorns of sharp anguishes ; 
poison clusters of past guilty hours! How, in that last 
hour, the bundle grows! 

Ah, what experiences, friend and brother or sister, 
what experiences of the past year are being gathered 
into your hand, even as you read this? Ruin in the 
past year—ruin that, but for a clinging in time to the 
skirts of a Saviour ready to depart, will increase into 
ruin everlasting? Or peace in the past year—peace 
found at last, after many years of wilful, wayward, weary 
seeking—peace that passeth understanding—peace that 
the world gave not, nor can ever take away? Ah, 
happy gleaner, if this be bound up in the bundle of your 
memories! and oh that those others would heed the 
solitary unknown voice which cries to them even as 
they read this page! Ye gleaners of thorns, and poisons, 
and empty husks, how long, I say, how long will the 
end of the years find you thus bitterly employed? If 
God spare you to enter upon the untouched and full 
growth of a new year, shall it not be, is it not yet time, 
with all thy gettings, to get his favour who died for thee 
once and, with love unspeakable, is watching thee now? 

But, like the shadows in Vathek’s Hall, the unseen 
shapes pass me by, some, alas! also with their hand on 
a heart of fire; and some turn a wan look of despair on 
my passionate appeal; and some a smile of scorn; and 
some a doubtful scrutiny ; and some, perhaps, a gaze of 
sudden awakened thought and wonder; and some, eyes 
lit with peace and contentment ineffable. And so they 
pass by. And yet, by God’s grace, that loving cry 
shall ring through somé hearts still, until, perforce, at 
last they turn to heed it. “ But afterwards he repented 
and went.” 

Hush! See, some shapes pass by me, gleaning the 
memories of only a part of the past year. They are still 
more invisible than those invisible hitherto apostrophised. 
Lo! how in numbers they glimmer upon the field. I cry 
to them, but they hear me not, nor can my cries now or 
afterwards affect them. They are gleaning unutterable 
gratitude and ecstasy of anticipation, or unutterable 
remorse and fearfulness of looking forward, from this 
and other years of time, cut and carried and stacked 
for the judgment day. Behold them, my unseen friend 
(yet to whom my voice may yet be a thing that con- 
cerns thee), behold them, yea, intently view them; yea, 
peruse their look, and call before thee clearly and dis- 
tinctly their occupation ; for, as they are, it may be that 
thou and I shall be, ere next year’s days are reaped, and 
that either that terrible or that rapturous employment 
may have become our own. 


But a truce to individual gleanings—and yet it is 
meet that a word be said of them in this last “ Leisure 
Hour” of the once full year. Now I must remember, 
however, that it is my business to glean over the year’s 
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harvest-field of the world, and not so much over that of 
the individual heart. 

Avoiding many a track of glowing coals, over which 
there has not yet formed even the thin white film of 
ashes, and leaving to meteorologists the inanimate 
events and prodigies of the year—great snow-storm 
in January; late frost in May; unprecedented rainfall 
in July; and other minor phenomena—the disturbed 
moral elements of the world claim the first notice, 
With bated breath I draw near to an arena where two 
gigantic foes threaten each other, armed to the teeth, 
pausing but for a moment, each hardly willing to begin 
the terrific strife, while awed Europe stands by, and 
distant America thrills with expectation. 


* Such a frown 
‘Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds, 
With heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian; then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds*the signal blow, 
To join their dark encounter in mid air: 
So frowned the mighty combatants, that earth 
Grew darker at their frown ; so matched they stood.”’ 


Yes, and truly “great deeds had been achieved, 
whereof all earth had rung,” had not—no portress of 
hell-gate, in this case—but the fair Island Queen rushed 
between, and lowering France and incensed Prussia let - 
the thin strip of peaceful blue widen between them, and 
slowly and reluctantly the inky clouds rolled back their 
thunder, and the clear dome of heaven was freed. Some 
say that the thunder-clouds have never really rolled 
away, and aver that they may be seen slumbering on 
either horizon, and that a low ominous mutter crumbles 
upon the silence more and more angrily; but absit 
omen! may it please God to spare his world the 
trampling of those two gigantic foes, a trampling which 
would change the smiling field of Europe into a wide 
marsh of blood. May God in mercy and not in judg- 
ment guide and control all! 

The Paris Exhibition! What a contrast! like pass- 
ing, at the Zoological Gardens, from the tigers’ cages 
to the house of the gem-like humming-birds. Or we 
look at a sunny meadow, alive with frisking lambs, 
and yet it was about these that the grim circle of the 
wolves of war was closing. And Napoleon must have 
felt, amid the gaiety, like the merry man with the chal- 
lenge in his pocket; only this meeting was prevented by 
the seconds, and unrestrained gaiety might be entered 
upon, and brighter and brighter grew the scene, and 
more and more splendid the success. Emperors, Kings, 
Princes, Sultan, Viceroy, many minor stars. A pistol-shot 
arrested for a moment, but did not stop the glee, for no 
one was hurt, only an unpopular man made popular. All 
the rank, and the !pomp, and the power from near 
England to far Japan had gathered; and the glitter, 
and the excitement, and the fascination increased and 
culminated, and “all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

Totti! Yes, it came from far, amid the gaiety—from 
far, from Mexico. A lonely warrior, a brave man; an 
Emperor; yes, an Emperor tothe last ; the news, scarce 
credited at first, of his heroic resistance and chivalric 
death, astonished this matter-of-fact prosaic age, in which 
surely “commodity” has become more than ever “the 
bias” of that big bowl “the world.” Astonished the 
world, dismayed the merry-makers, and made their august 
host, the Cesar of France, wrap his face in his mantle 
with the sharp pain of haughty Julius when the dagger 
of Brutus pricked his heart. Certainly he was to blame: 
still, “ humanum est errare ;” and the error was one of 
miscalculation, not of vice; and I think I seemed to 
detect a certain baseness in the sneering tone of our 
press in speaking of what, there is, of course, little 
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doubt, must haye been a humiliation, as well as a sor- 
row, tohim. I think there lay under it a mean plea- 
sure in the reflection that we having impoiently ac- 
quiesced in divers snubbings, here was the power that 
had so long threatened Europe obliged to suck its 
rapped: knuckles in its turn. Yet who could have caleu- 
lated on that utter collapse of the civil war in America P 

Let us lay one wreath, however, of laurel and of lilies 
on the graye of Maximilian—the hero and the lover, 
brave and tender, giving us, in this Manchester nine- 
teenth century, an episode of the romance, the hero- 
ism, and the love of the old days of chivalry, when to 
die nobly was thought better than to live basely, and 
the spirit of selflessness (however stopping short of the 
one adequate and ultimate goal) had not yet given place 
to the lower god of mere interest and self-providence. 
Lilies with laurels for Maximilian! The. tenderness of 
the woman with the unblenching firmness of the man. 
And cheer up, O Widow, and seek your comfort and 
your rest in God! 

It seeres necessary that I should mention the visit of 
Abdul Aziz, Sultan of the Turks, to our shores. I am 
glad, for his sake, that he came—and here, perhaps, I 
had better end, for I can be nothing in this case if not 
critical. I suppose creeds and dogmas are becoming of 
less and less consequence in this earth, in which our 
Lord, indeed, mournfully questioned if he should find 
faith at his coming. I suppose that, as time goes on, 
and we get more enlightened, we might acquiesce in a 
Convocation, as well as a Parliament, of Jews, Turks, 
infidels, and heretics, to the great delight of many; but 
Tam not quite advanced enough in the liberalism of 
the age to rejoice (as I ought) in this. And it was at 
least a startling novelty, the investing the Sultan of 
the Turks, the representative of Mohammed, with the 
insignia of an order of Christian knighthood; Chris- 
tian, at least I suppose, since two bishops are of its fra- 
ternity. Should I, I wonder, if I were either of them, 
have acquiesced in this nineteenth-century scandal to 
Christianity? Who can say? But I hope not. Verily 
what a convenient doctrine this modern one, that 
‘nothing is of any consequence,” would have been to 
many an old martyr! 

The Reform Bill, “a leap into the dark” traly; but 
let me hope the best for our new electors, in spite of 
the discouraging disclosures connected with the trades- 
union outrages. Let me say one word to the working 
men (they are not the best friends, I would remind 
them, who flatter with the lips), “Don’t let your head 
be turned by blarney; and if your political horizon 
seem bright, yet do not imagine that your political 
opinions are infallible. They come to you too much at 
second-hand, and, while you seem to be courted, you are 
really being led by the nose. 

‘ Old things need not be therefore true: 
No, brother men, nor yet the new.” 

Generally, you have not enough knowledge of the great 
Past; you live too much in the mere present. You 
are not experienced but amateur politicians. Pray you, 
read history if, as some aver, you are to be our rulers; 
we need not be subjected to all the former crude 
experiments again. Do not be angry with me, that, 
— all are flattering, I dare to caution yon. If you 

new your monitor you would know that in him you 
pe : tr lover, a true friend, one who can appreciate 
eg rling qualities, but one who would not have you 


. 
aw brothers, men the workers, ever working something new; 
— they have done but earnest of the things that they shall 
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Thus I think of you, thus I honour you. But I can- 
not+patiently see synods of deans and dignitaries met, 
in solemn conclave, to know why you live godless lives, 
lives that despise the worship of God, and to be lectured 
by you as to their shortcomings, when the answer to the 
question is easily given. It is the blight of fallen 
human nature that has not yet sought and found Divine 
grace; it is the worldliness of the unrenewed heart that 
makes -you thus live to God’s erlemy and not to God. 
Ah! well, I scold you because I love you. ‘AmI, there- 
fore, become your enemy because I tell you the truth?’ 
Nay, no enemy could say as ‘solemnly, as earnestly, as 
fervently, as I conclude by saying to you:—God for 
ever bless you, my friends, and give you an eternal 
interest in the inheritance purchased by the precious 
blood of his dear Son.” 

While I am dealing in philippics, les me wield the 
lash once more. Though the great panic and the financial 
crisis, etc., are a matter of last year now, yet tho effect 
has lasted on to this—ay, will last through many a 
broken life, and on beyond this life, in its effects. And 
if any one wishes to read a tale of infamous rascality to 
which the trade outrages even must bow, let them study 
for themselves, in a little book called “The Profits of 
Panics,” how acertain Bank almost built upon the stores 
of the widow, the orphan, and the old retired servants 
of their country, was hunted to death. Whatever exag- 
geration there may be in other points, I fear there is too 
much truth as to this special charge. That there 
should be human fiends who have made a fortune by 
such aknavish procedure as raising false rumours for their 
own gains, is certainly fearful enough to hear, and verily 
the thought of their reckoning at the last great Settling 
day is curdling to the blood. But that the Stock Ex- 
change should deliberately indorse the system of swind- 
ling, cruel and audacious beyond belief, which brought 
about such ruin and misery in so many homes, this is 
searcely credible. Yet it appears that they did so, 
deciding that it was “ not expedient” to “enact a very 
simple rule by which similar transactions would be pre- 
vented for the future,” and refusing the request to this 
effect point-blank. ‘ And thus gambling in shares, and 
the power of a few dishonest speculators to ruin hun- 
dreds of unsuspecting shareholders and depositors, have, 
so to speak, received the highest financial sanction in 
London.” 

O world, world, whited sepulchre though you may 
now appear to some, art thoy not in truth full of dead 
men’s bones and of all uncleanness? Art thou not, as 
ever, the enemy of God, and thy friendship incom- 
patible, yes, incompatible with his pure service? Sneer 
not, O man of the world, at my indignation ; I am not one 
who has given it hostages, I was not the loser of a 
penny in its panica, And you, I say, who have driven 
in Juggernaut cars to wealth, go, I advise, go and empty 
pour pockets of those robbings of the widow and the 

atherless, before their Avenger comes! Am I unbusiness- 

like? Am I making much of things of which “no one 
thinks anything”? But, I warn you, not the maxims of 
the world, not the quibbles of the Exchange, shall obtain 
at that tremendous Settling day; but the principles of 
eternal truth, and mercy, and justice. O terrible for 
those who have set themselves in eternal opposition to 
them all! Terrific moment, when the lightning look of 
the Judge flashes this-telegram to the Bankrupt for 
eternity: “ WaT SHALL A MAN GIVE IN EXCHANGE FOR 
HIS SOUL?” 

*Tis one year nearer that day, I may therefore be 
allowed this word of warning to the wolves; and it is 
also well that the sheep should be made aware of the 
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machinations and plots which surround them. But my 
subjects have more than consumed my space. Only a 
line’s mention of other matters must suffice. 

The harvest ! what lovely weather we had for it, and 
what a golden month September was! Almost an ave- 
rage harvest, after all the vicissitudes ; and much expense 
saved by the short time, without checks, in which it 
was got up. And the goodly encampment of stacks 
huddles round the farmstead; and from many a home, 
let us hope, rises the incense of a thankful heart to Him 
‘who reserveth the appointed weeks of harvest.” 

Then, in the past year we have hailed the beginning of 
the return of the Queen among her subjects; let us hope 
that this beginning may be one which she will be enabled 
to follow up. ‘To enter upon one’s duties is (however the 
shrinking heart cannot believe this) the best tonic for 
the sinking of the spirit insorrow. The dreaded plunge 
once made, and the first shudder over, and how bracing 
are the cold waters that meet us, wave after wave! The 
luxury possessed by the great, of being able to nurse 
and pamper grief, is not an enviable one. Ah, would 
that the august mourner may be richly endowed with 
that peace given by Him who “ not as the world giveth” 
giveth unto us; and, carrying ever that inward heart ‘of 
peace, find comfort in the very doing of that duty which 
seems so hard to enter upon, in that high state of life 
to which ‘it has pleased God to call her. 
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With anxious and affectionate interest, too, has the © 
slow recovery from distressing illness of the Princes’ of — 
Wales been watched ; an illness, it is said, partly induced 
by the excessive strain put on her young frame in attend- 
ing to public duties to which she is not yet fairly called. 

The strange farce of the Peace Congress at Geneva | 
was enacted just before Garibaldi raised the warery in © 
Italy, followed by the arrest of that perturbed spirit, | 
and other results, not finally to be settled by armed 
intervention. The Fenian murders demand one word 
of abhorrence and contempt; and then it is needful © 
to allude to the very unpleasant subject of the Abyssinian 
expedition. Truly it is greatly against the grain that we — 
enter upon it, and yet there is no choice, it seems. Per- 
haps this may, however, prove to have been ordered to | 
the spreading of Christ’s kingdom among the people 
It is a relief to look up from = 
earth’s tangle to Him who holds the right end of the ~ 
skein, and who has a method and plan and purpose q 
through all our perplexities. ; ’ 

But see, the night is falling on the field, and my | 
gleaning must cease. Let me bind up my bundle, and, © 


becoming ubiquitous, Iay it diffidently down .at the | 
threshold of how many houses where the English tongue © 
is spoken? And back again then, before the year ends, to ~ 
the sad and thankful work of gleaning my own portion in ~ 
its reaped and garnered field. 7 


END OF “HE SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 
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